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Such weaknesses prior to 1914 led to proposals by both
parties to strengthen the council by having it elected, either
directly or indirectly. In 1914 an act provided for a council
of forty, chosen by the people in accord with the Tasmanian
system of proportional representation, but this legislation,
owing to the political distractions of the war and post-war
period, was never implemented,4 Appointments are still
made primarily on party lines, qualifications for membership
are identical with those for the House of Representatives
(women were permitted to become members in 1941), and
the forty-odd councillors are usually more elderly and con-
servative than members of the lower chamber. The council
has full powers to initiate and revise bills, except monetary
measures which must originate in the other house and are
not alterable by the council. Its most valuable work is
performed by the Statutes Revision Committee, composed
mainly of experienced lawyers who rigorously examine all
bills and often make useful recommendations. It may also
reject bills of any character, but, influenced by the practices
of the British House of Lords since 1911, it refrains by
convention from rejecting policy measures of the Government.
The House of Representatives broadly resembles the
lower chambers in the other Dominions, and, like Australian
legislatures, has a triennial term unless dissolved sooner by
the governor-general. The Maoris significantly have a repre-
sentation proportionate to their numbers, which today se-
cures four Maori members in a house of eighty, elected like
other members but in distinct constituencies. This parlia-
mentary provision is the product of a general policy designed
to give the Maoris political and social equality, and it enables
New Zealand to avoid the embarrassing difficulties of South
Africa, where the segregational policy has created at least
two separate types of citizen within the one state. While
this equality conforms more truly with liberal democratic
ethics and logic, it has been favoured by the relative paucity
of the native race and by its capacity, much greater than that
of the Bantu, to assimilate European culture.
*The legislation of 1914 is discussed ia New Zealand Parliamentary Debates,
1914, vol. 168, 790-802.